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STOP THIEF! 

( ^ r "T*HERE is a law against stealing pocket-books and over- 
I coats; and a patent or copy- right affords some protec- 
tion ; but there is no certainty that an idea that I have 
taken months to develop and that may have cost me hundreds 
of dollars, may not be stolen the first time I open the doors of 
my show room, or even before the article is finished and put on 
exhibition. I wish there was some way to puniih or prevent 
this continual stealing of other men's brains," and the speaker 
who is one of the leading manufacturers of fine furniture, closed 
the door of his private show room with a rather emphatic bang, 
turned the key, and put in his bocket. 

"New kind of stealing isn'x it?" asked ah acquaintance who 
was standing by. 

"It is a kind that is not much talked about but it is a ser- 
ious grievance nevertheless" said the first speaker. "We are 
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compelled to keep our new samples under lock and key, and then 
ten to one if some one doesn't slip in and get our ideas. It mat- 
ters less on cheap goods, although that is exasperating, but 
When we get out an elegant novelty, it is absolutely maddening 
to have some shoddy concern bring out an imitation in some low 
grade of material and flood the market with it before we have 
scarcely had time to show our samples to the trade." 

"Is there much complaint among manufacturers on this 
point?" was the next question. 

"Yes and no;" there is cause for endless complaint, and, al- 
though but little is really said, that is no sign that the trouble is 
not a serious one." 

"How is the theft carried on," asked the visitor. 

"Oh; in a thousand ways. The ingenuity of this class of cri- 
minals is as comprehensive as that of the purloiner of jewels or 
the skillful burglar. For instance; one day a few years ago three 
men came into our warehouse. Two of them represented them- 
selves as buyers for Western houses; the third was a casual visitor, 
and said he had no business except to kill time. Of course we 
asked them their names and the names of the houses each one 
claimed to represent. One of our salesmen took the two men into 
our private show room. The other declined to go saying that he 
would read a paper and wait. After a time, in turning quickly 
around, the salesman, who was attending the men in the show 
room caught sight of the design of one of our choicest novelties 
sketched, on a slip of paper in the hands of one of the supposed 



customers. The man recognized the work as that of an expert 
draughtsman, and immediately mistrusted that this was a plot 
to secure our designs for some other establishment. With the 
tact for which a few people in the world are remarkable, he did 
not betray that he had observed anything, but at the same in- 
stant he decided to lay a trap for the thief that he would be 
certain to fall into. After they had looked about for some time 
the salesman expressed his regret that the customers were not to 
be in the city another day, as several new and especially choice 
designs would be put on exhibition on the day following; some- 
thing that would create a genuine sensation in the trade. Care- 
lessly turning to adjust some piece of furniture, he kept his eye 
fixed furtively on the -men and their movements, and caught a 
gesture of understanding between them which fully convinced him 
of the correctness of his suspicions. 

Making an errand to another part of the room he remained 
for a moment observing that the men were engaged in earnest 
conversation. When he came back they also expressed regret that 
the goods were not in and finally after some urging on the part 
of the importunate salesman, they agreed, if they did not finish 
their business by six p. m. to delay their departure for a day 
and come in to. see the novelties. They gave a rather liberal 
order, but. countermanded a portion of it with the understanding 
that they might take some of the promised novelties instead. ; 

They then withdrew for another private conference, during 
which time the salesman wrote a request to the corresponding 
clerk to telegraph to the firms they professed to represent and 
ask if the men were in their employ. Meanwhile suspecting noth- 
ing the rogues detained the man until nearly the hour of closing, 
promising to return early in the morning. 

When they were gone the clerk stated his suspicions to the 
firm, and almost at the same moment came an answer from one 
of the Western houses, asking that the men be detained until 
some one from their house could come on as no such person was 
in their employ. Of course we did not feel authorized to do this, 
especially as we were told not to ship any goods until further 
orders. 

The next morning the men presented themselves. I do not 
care to say just what followed, but they will not be likely to 
trouble us again. 

About two weeks later a cheap concern got out some goods 
after our designs and there is but little doubt that these men 
were in their employ. 

Impressed with this conversation and similar ones from various 
directions a little effort was made to get facts in regard to other 
lines of goods. 

Carpet manufacturers are exceedingly careful to whom they 
show their samples, dry goods importers keep their choicest nov- 
elties with the utmost secrecy, and manufactures of every line of 
goods find it necessary to maintain a continual watch lest their 
. best ideas be stolen and reproduced in a low grade of goods. Of 
course a "high novelty" loses its value the moment it is duplicated 
in ordinary or cheap goods, and a pattern and style that has 
cost $6 to $12 per yard to import, when copied in material worth 
50 cts. to 75 cts. per yard, has no longer the prestige of novelty, 
and is worth no more than any 
equally good stuff of a style of 
a year ago. 

It seems impossible to devise 
any certain means to protect 
designers and manufactures so 
that they can get the benefit of 
their own ideas. A lock and key 
and constant watchfulness ap- 
pears to be the only security 
against these thefts of property 
that is much more valuable than 
those outside of trade circles 
could imagine. 



Decorative Art. — Where 
the type is from nature, it is 
not necessary to copy the object 
precisely, but conventional forms 
should be recognizable by struc- 
tural features and other strong 
peculiarities, such minor details 
being selected as are best adapted 
to the purpose of representa- 
tion. Restful quiet in art is a 
very high quality, and this re- 
pose is afforded by conventional 
art with a few subtly contrasted 
colors. The ability to copy 
natural forms with exact fidelity 
is possessed by very many who 
have no knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of decorative art. 




